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for department stove worker 


mammmm Everybody's Going To The 
LABOR DAY PARADE! 


Monday, Sept, 4, 1961 
Meet at Local 1-§ at 12:30 P.M. 


Labor in New York is on the march again! 


Once more, as in the two years past, Local 1-S members 
will join fellow trade unionists in a mighty demonstration of 
unity and solidarity. 

Once more, Local 1-S'ers will group their own forces 
in an occasion of fun and camaraderie, companionship and 
union spirit. 

Don't miss this annual event — which will be a treat 
for you, for your family, friends and youngsters! 

We will meet at the Union headquarters, 290 Seventh 
Ave., on Monday, Sept. 4. The time will be 12:30 P.M. 
We'll group ourselves, and set up a line of march, with our 
huge float, big band, balloons, and hundreds of “treats” for 
the kids and the spectators. 

Members can, if they like, go directly to the Local 1-S 
Assembly Point — 28th Street, between Fifth and Sixth 
Dom Cometta Avenues, at 2:00 P.M. Como Barbitta 

At the Assembly Point at 28th Street we'll organize 
our ranks — and off we'll march up Fifth Avenue, letting the 
world know that Local 1-S is proud of its high place in the 
life of the city's labor movement and in the community itself. 

Do you remember how thousands of the city's unionists 
turned out for the massive demonstration in front of Macy's 
when we were negotiating? 

They stood behind us; they backed up our demands, 
which meant bread and butter, and security and greater 
respect on the job for us. 

Now it's our turn to join with our brother and sister 
unionists. Let's not fail them; let's not fail ourselves! 

We look forward, personally, to greeting you, and re- 


SI newing old friendships. We'll see you on September 4th. <i Zeslla 








Marie Lupo 


Irving Rothstein 





SCENE FROM MOVIE. Pres. Sam Kovene 

during the dramatization of an arbitration. 

John J. Dillon, education director of UAW Region 9A; Stephen C. Vladek, N. Y. attorney; E. Robert 

Cregar, American Arbitration Association associate; Theodore Kheel, N. Y. attorney and arbitrator; the 

Local |-S president; Daniel Lynch, an attorney, and Martin J. Quinn, personnel executive of Safeway 

Stores. The latter two represented management in the movie. Mr. Kheel played the role of the arbitrator. 
Mr. Cregar acted as the tribunal clerk. And the two at the left represented labor. 


, Playing the part of an unskilled metal worker, is sworn in 
her actors in the film, pictured above, are, left to right: 


Kovenetsky Gets an ‘Oscar 
For Film Portrayal of Worker 


Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, usually 
known as the president of Local 
1-S, the chairman of a variety of 
labor committees, and a com- 
munity leader, has added new 
laurels to this roster of honors. 

He is now an actor. Not merely 
an actor, mind you, but a star! 
And not only a star, but the win- 
ner of an “Oscar.” 

This news didn’t come from the 
Local 1-S president, but from the 
writer of a new film, produced by 
the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, called, “Let’s Arbitrate.” 

In the 35-minute film, Pres. 
Kovenetsky plays the leading char- 
acter, a worker whose case has 
gone to arbitration. In a special 
preview of the film, the AAA 
staff unanimously agreed that the 
Local 1-S leader had run away 
with all the acting honors, accord- 
ing to scriptwriter Morris Stone. 

Several hundred prints of the 
film will be made, and shown to 
unions and industrial relations 
groups across the nation. 

In the movie, Pres. Kovenetsky 
plays the role of an unskilled 
worker in a metal manufacturing 
company. He seeks promotion to 
a job as a materials handler, 
which pays more money. He has 
more seniority than other appli- 
cants for the job opening. But 
the company gave the job to some- 
body else claiming the other man 
was more qualified for the job. 
The issue before the arbitration, 
then, is seniority versus the com- 
pany claim of “ability.” 

During the course of the film, 


Mrs. Dorothy Oko Retires 
As Library Labor Expert 


Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, labor 
education specialist for the New 
York Public Library and a well- 
known friend of union members 
throughout the New York area, 
is retiring this week. Since 1947, 
Mrs. Oko has helped trade unions 
select books for union centers, 
prepared bibliographies for semi- 
nars, and given advisory service 
to union members and officers 
who called on her. She helped 
build up a library of labor pub- 
lications now containing more 


than 2,200 books. 





the company spokesmen claim 
that the worker (Kovenetsky) has 
a record of absenteeism not only 
because of an ill wife, but be- 
cause he likes to drink and go to 
the race track. The company also 
says that hiring him would be 
unfair to the production workers 
he works with, because they are 
on a piece work rate. 

The union defending him ar- 
gues that his contract rights can- 
not be denied him, whether he 
has been disciplined or not. The 
union also notes that he has been 
a substitute handler, and been a 
good worker. And finally that a 
certain amount of absenteeism is 
“built into” the job, and its rate 
of pay, including the payment to 
the piece rate workers. 

The decision is not announced 
in the film, but is available sepa- 
rately in a decision by Arbitrator 
Theodore Kheel. 

“Mr. Kovenetsky actually im- 
proved on the part we wrote for 
him,” said scriptwriter Morris 
Stone, “adding some lines and ac- 
tion which added to the character 
of the role. One thing we were 
most pleased about was that he 
played the part of the worker 
with a full measure of dignity and 
self-respect, reflecting well for the 
worker as well as his union in 


the film.” 
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Sign Your Pledge 
To Join the 
LABOR DAY PARADE! 
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N. Y. Newspapers 
Charged by NLRB 
With Illegal Pact 


The Publishers’ Association of 
New York City and 10 member- 
newspapers have been named in a 
National Labor Relations Board 
complaint that they have joined in 
a mutual assistance pact to halt 
operations whenever a member of 
the association is involved in a 
strike or work stoppage. 

The complaint was issued by the 
NLRB regional office here on 
charges filed by the Typographical 
Union Local 6, and the unaffiliated 
Newspaper & Mail Deliverers’ 
Union. 

The association and officials of 
the Times, Mirror and Herald 
Tribune were accused in the com- 
plaint of warning employes over 
the past year against assistance or 
support of walkouts by other un- 
ions. The Herald Tribune, News 
and Mirror were charged with 
shutting down operations due to 
work stoppages at the Times. 

The NLRB contends the publish- 
ers have violated the National La- 
bor Relations Act by combining to 
“restrain, coerce and _ interfere” 
with the rights of union members 
and that such action amounts to 
illegal discrimination under the 
law. Also named in the complaint 
were the New York Daily News, 
Post, Journal- American, World- 
Telegram and Sun, L. I. Daily 
Press and L. I. Star-Journal., 
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The prevalence of cancer has 
been discussed so much on radio 
and television that many people 
are unduly alarmed. The slightest 
symptom in these patients causes 


a phobia which may be very dis- . 


turbing not only mentally but 
physically: as well. They are in 
need of the assurance that knowl- 
edge of the facts will bring. 

Most important of all, they 
should remember that about 50 
per cent of all cancers originate 
in areas that can be examined by 
a family doctor during an ordi- 
nary visit. If he concludes that 
further studies are advisable, he 
then orders the necessary diag- 
nostic procedures. 

Early diagnosis is of greatest 
importance, The many different 
varieties of cancer rule out sta- 
tistical generalization about the 
field as a whole. But it can be 
stated with assurance that many 
types can be thoroughly arrested 
by early detection and treatment. 

At the moment we do not know 
the cause of cancer. We do know, 
however, that cancer is not con- 
tagious, nor is there any concrete 
evidence that cancer is hereditary. 
Whether purely coincidental or 
not, it is recognized that cancer 
occurs more frequently in some 
families than others. We also know 
that most cancers occur after the 
age of 35, but occasionally babies 
and young persons are afflicted 
with the disease. 

The U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has pub- 
lished a review of 100 typical 
cases and the most common sites 
of occurrence in men and women. 
I would like to present part of 
this study to you: 


Incidence 

Per 100 Cases 

Site Men Women 
Mouth and lips ........ 5 2 
OOM ss. ois. sites. 10 5 
Intestines, rectum... 14 13 
SIERO N Sgr 2 l 
SM ciedinsccechanaiienss 10 2 
EE eee — 22 
Kidneys, bladder... 7 3 
SR > Sea 15 ll 


By Arthur A. Fischl, M.D. 
Medical Director, Group Health Insurance, Inc. 


Biehe cs... 2 

Wee’...2505 5... — 
Passtete,.:......2ai... 10 06h 
All other areas ...... 32 2 


To date there are only two 
to treat cancer — either surgically 
or by-means of radiation. Preven 
tive measures and a routine pep 
odic medical examination are 
able in establishing early digg 
nosis. ‘ 

There are as yet no pills, diet 
or salves that cure cancer, Be 
ware of this type of treatment } 
so-called cancer specialties. 

There are signs which may 
indicative of early cancer devela 
ment and which require inve 
gation. Please bear in mind th 
there are many, many other cause 
of these symptoms. The following 
symptoms are offered merely as 
precautionary measure: 


1. A lump or unusual brea 
thickening, or an unusual lum 
anywhere in the body. 

2. Unusual and irregular bleed 

ing from any body opening. 

Persistent indigestion or sws 

lowing disturbance. 

Unexplained changes in habi 

of elimination. 

Persistent hoarseness or cough 

Changes in color or size of 

mole or a wart. 

Any sore that does not hei 

rapidly, 


ad 


An > 
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Prompt medical investigation o 
such symptoms can often con 
tribute to a lasting cure. 


Watch... 
and listen to... 


“BRIEFING SESSION’ 


A Fascinating TV Program 
on Current Issues 


WNTA—Channel 13 
Sundays at 11:30 A.M. 


Sponsored by AFL-CIO and 
National Educational 
TV and Radio Center 











I-S§ Solves Mysterious Case 
Of the Disappearing Bench 


Summertime is a period of the 
year when many people relax by 
reading a mystery story or two. 
Some folks like a complicated plot; 
others prefer blood and gore. 

Local 1-S participated in its 
own little mystery during the hot 
weather. It had to do with a bench 
which mysteriously disappeared. 
There is no violence in this yarn, 
but a very complicated plot. 

Chapter One: Macy’s refur- 
bishes the Men’s Room on the 
Fifth Floor. During this period, 
the aforementioned bench disap- 
pears. Eight days pass. Still no 
bench. Suspense. 

Chapter Two: The bench re- 
appears. 

Chapter Three: One week later, 
the bench disappears again. The 
company gives daily reports ad- 
vising the staff that the bench will 
be returned. Nine days pass. Local 
1-S’ers get impatient. Still no 
bench. Clearly, a climax is ap- 
proaching. Union action is de- 
manded. A grievance is filed. 

Chapter Four: The grievance 
goes to the First Step. The griev- 
ance goes to the Second Step. 
Floor Superintendent Hecker re- 
ports that an investigation is tak- 
ing place, with a promise that 


the bench will be produced safe 
and sound in a few days! 

Chapter Five: Days pass. Ap- 
parently the Superintendent's of 
fice can’t find out a simple piece 
of information. Communications 
appear to have broken down, The 
Local 1-S’ers take the matter t0 
the Third Step, Macy’s Labor Re 
lations Dept. Excitement ruls 
high! 

Chapter Six: At the Third Step 
of the grievance procedure, 
matter is investigated anew. Now 
that the matter has reached Macy 
Labor Relations, intra-compaly 
communications are resumed. 

The bench is found! The bench 
is returned the next day! Ai 
endless manhours of discussi0® 
and disputation, Local 1-5 mem 
bers can now sit on the bench. 

How easier and simpler it would 
have been if Macy’s had 
given some specific information ® 
the Floor Committee, and 
nated a tentative date when the 
bench might again see the ! 
of day! 

The 5th Floor Committee cof 
sists of Jerry Harte, Boys’ 
ing; Irv Smooke, Television; and 


Marge Wilson, Rugs. 
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Topping all past records of 


service, the 1961 Camp Program 
of the N. Y. C. Central Labor 


Council, AFL-CIO registered 820 


‘children of AFL-CIO members 


_ for a summer camp vacation. The 


rogram is under the direction 


i ' of Pres. Sam Kovenetsky. 


Forty N. Y. C. local unions 


; joined in the 1961 program to 
ills, diet 


provide a two-week camp vaca- 
tion for kids who would not other- 
wise have the opportunity to get 
off the city streets during the hot 
summer months. In a number of 


© cases, children received a “re-in- 
| yite” enabling them to have an- 


nvesthaa 


other two weeks of fun and rec- 
in the country under 
skilled supervision. 

Many of the leading social 
agencies in the city cooperated in 
the program. Outstanding coop- 
eration was provided by the Big 
Brothers, the Boys Athletic League 
and the Boys Brotherhood Repub- 
lic-Girls Vacation Fund. 

Among the most helpful of the 
cooperating unions were Local 99, 
ILGWU and Local 150, Retail 
Clerks. 

Although an unprecedented to- 


1-S Counseling Program 
Starts After Labor Day 


The regular Wednesday Night 
counseling program of Local 1-S 
will resume the evening of Sep- 
tember 6, after suspension of the 
program during the summer. 

Skilled, experienced counselors 
will be at the Union Office every 
Wednesday evening at 5:45 P.M. 
to provide guidance and infor- 
mation in three broad areas: legal 
problems, workmen’s compensa- 
tion advice, and personal counsel- 
ing. 
Members do not need to make 
appointments in advance, but 
simply come down. All consulta- 
tions are confidential and, of 
course, free. 


oc » 


— 





Jimmy Morgan 
Will Be at 
The Parade! 


Those members who may 
find excuses for not march- 
ing in the Labor Day Pa- 


to the story of Jimmy Mor- 
gan. 

Every Local 1-S parader 
remembers Jimmy, 4th F1. 
Stockman, in his wonderful 
clown costume, enlivening 
the ranks of marchers and 
providing fun for kids and 
adults alike. 

In fact, Jimmy has been 
a professional clown for 
many years performing for 
a host of good causes and 
organizations. 

As many 1-S’ers know, 
Jimmy badly injured his leg 
while at work some months 
ago. He had been in the hos- 
pital and bed-ridden for a 
long time. 

But you couldn’t keep 
Jimmy Morgan away from 
the Labor Day Parade with 
wild horses. 

Special arrangements will 
he made for him to ride in 
the Parade since his leg is 
still giving him trouble. But 
he’ll be in his clown get-up, 
and once more helping peo- 
ple smile as he has done so 
many times before. 














tal of over $4,000 was contributed 
by affiliated, participating unions, 
the camp program had a tight 
squeeze this year, it is reported. 
The money is used to provide 
scholarships for the youngsters 
who, otherwise, cannot afford to 


go. 

Tribute was paid by Pres. Sam 
Kovenetsky to the Textile Work- 
ers’ N. Y. Joint Board which con- 
tributed placement headquarters 
facilities to the camp program. 
The TWU facilities, which were 
made available for 16 weeks would 
have cost the camp program sev- 
eral thousand dollars if an office 
had been set up to do the job. 

“It has been an enormous sat- 


11961 AFL-CIO Camp Program Let’s Be Human 
Tops Record of Service to Kids 


isfaction to all of us to see labor’s 
camp program increase its serv- 
ice,” Pres. Kovenetsky declared. 
“The needs of the city’s kids—the 
children of working people—are 
so tremendous. And it is some- 
thing to see their faces light up 
when they get to the camps.” 

The Local 1-S leader and camp 
committee chairman voiced hopes, 
however, that in coming years, the 
city’s trade unions would respond 
even more generously to enable 
the committee to do an even big- 
ger job. 

Louis Levine; AFL-CIO repre- 
sentative at the Greater New York 
Fund, is coordinator of the camp 
program. 








By Harry Fleishman 


A CENTURY OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


I saw Gone With the Wind the 
other day. It’s making the rounds 
of the nation’s movie theatres 
again, evoking nostalgia for the 
magnolia-scented “lovely life” on 
the plantations of the old South 
and scorn for the “scoundrel car- 
petbaggers.” Meanwhile, on the 
Civil War battlefields, old battles 
are being “refought” as costume 
dramas, while White Citizen’s 
Councils sell Confederate uniforms. 


As a useful antidote to all this, 
we have “A Century of Civil 
Rights” by Milton R. Konvitz and 
Theodore Leskes (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 293 pp., 
$6.00). This book reminds us that 
the basic issue in the Civil War 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Mr. Hoffstein: 


This letter is to tell you that 
your courtesy to the Japanese 
Southwest Productivity Team and 
myself was something that we shall 
never forget. The group has re- 
quested me to thank you and your 
associates for arranging a visit to 
the Macy department store, where 
they were able to view the many 
phases of a department store of 
this immense magnitude. 

Moreover, Mr. Hotta, a mem- 
ber of the All Daimaru Trade Un- 
ion, which represents members in 
the department stores in Osaka, 
Kyoto, Kobe and Tokyo, wishes to 
express his appreciation for get- 
ting to meet Mr. Kovenetsky, Mr. 
Sobol, and yourself; the free ex- 
change of information, contracts, 
etc., regarding common problems, 
and hopes that a further exchange 
of information. will lead to a 
greater understanding of the free 
trade unions in Japan and the 
US.A. 

I was informed by John J. 
Schulter, Labor Advisor, Trade 
Unions Programs Division, U.S. 
Department of Labor, that upon 
contacting the officers of Local 
1-S, I would find a dedicated, gra- 
cious group of officers—with this 
I concur. 

I hope that I may have the op- 
portunity some day to return your 
kindness. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Wit G, Hocan, 
Team Manager 
Japanese Southwestern 
Productivity Team 


Dear Mr. Kovenetsky: 


Thank you very much for your 
letter of June 5, and congratula- 
tions on your labor column which 
is a very fine way of getting the 
message across to the members of 
the Union. I enjoyed reading it 
very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Gorpon W. CHAPMAN 
Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State 


(Note: The column to which 
Mr. Chapman refers was written 
by Pres. Sam Kovenetsky on the 
importance of telling labor’s story 
to the world.) 


I think it is about time I left 
the diapers and Dr. Spock to thank 
you for the lovely gift sent to me 
last week. It was an une 
and delightful surprise and one I 
appreciate, Everyone at Macy’s 
was so thoughtful and kind to me 
when I left work to have our son, 


and now you. Thank you again 
for the perfume and for the 
thought behind it. 
Mrs. Patricia GULLEN HoLy 
CDG 48 


I want to thank everyone for 
being so kind to me during my re- 
cent operation, Your get-well card 
and gift of perfume was appre- 
ciated. So sorry I couldn’t give 
blood during the Blood Drive. 
This is the first time I couldn’t 
give and had to receive the blood 
instead. So glad we have such 
good coverage with the GHI and 
the Blue Cross. 


KATHERINE SPORTIELLO 
ODF-8 


Thanks so much for the blood 
that was sent to the hospital for 
my operation. Being a Saturday 
Only I didn’t know if I was en- 
titled to it, but when I called the 
union office they were so kind and 


said that I was and would send it 
to the hospital. 

It really is a wonderful feeling 
to know you can turn to some one 
such as Local 1-S and get help. 
Thanks to all my fellow workers 
for their cards, phone calls while 
in the hospital. 

Vita OLIVIERO 
79-80 


Thank you for the gift basket 
you so thoughtfully sent. It was a 
perfect expression of your under- 
standing and care for us in our 
sadness. 

Susan, RicHARD, and 
AMELIA WEXLER 


Just a line or two to thank you 
for your kind wishes and that 
lovely bottle of perfume. It sure 
helps one to recuperate quickly. 
I’m sure proud to be a member 
of such a grand organization. 

Gussie MANN 
16-58 


AFL-ClO Supports Peace Corps 


The AFL-CIO has stressed its 
strong support of legislation es- 
tablishing the Peace Corps on a 
permanent basis in testimony be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller described the 
program as “potentially one of our 
keenest methods for winning men’s 
minds to the cause of freedom.’ 
At the same time he cautioned that 
the participants “must be broadly 
representative of American soci- 
ety,” including workers with 


needed skills as well as college- 
trained individuals. 

Biemiller told the committee 
that the AFL-CIO “is cooperating 
in the recruitment of workers with 
varied skills — plumbers, electri- 
cians, machinists and others— 
whose services are so necessary to 
the underdeveloped nations.” 


He urged that the projects un- 
dertaken by the Peace Corps and 
other U.S. aid programs “be trans- 
lated into conditions of economic 
and social justice for the masses.” 





THE PEACE CORPS, and AFL-CIO support for it, were the subjects 
and Harry Pollak (right), of AFL-CIO International Affairs representa- 
tive provided the answers at this Labor Press Conference program on 
WNYC. Quizzing Pollak, who is labor's spokesman in the Peace Corps 
were, left to right: Joe Murphy, State AFL-CIO; Dick Pyatt, WNYC 
staff man and program moderator; Local |-S editor Norman L. Sobol; 


and Austin P 


ow, business and labor editor of the “Long Island Press.’ 


Labor Press Conference is heard every Thursday at 6:00 P.M. over 
“the city's station,” and is sponsored by the N.Y. Union Label Council. 








struggle was whether one section 
of the human race should continue 
to be denied its basic humanity in 
order to make life easier and more 
comfortable for another group. 

Konvitz and Leskes, two distin- 
guished legal experts, offer a bril- 
liant analysis of . Constitutional 
doctrine on civil rights and sum- 
marize the important features of 
state laws against discrimination. 
The book is an invaluable refer- 
ence for unionists and all others 
interested in the struggle for civil 
rights. 


CHUCKLE OF THE WEEK 


Comic Dick Gregory tells his 
night-club audiences: “I under- 
stand Governor Barnett of Missis- 
sippi is going to put all the Free- 
dom Riders on a plane and fly 
them back and forth to Miami un- 
til somebody hijacks them.” 

Otherwise they'll keep coming! 


WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED? 

Although Eichmann’s verdict 
has not yet been handed down, the 
trial is now history. What have 
we learned from its story of geno- 
cide, the mass murder of a whole 
people? 

Perhaps one of the most elo- 
quent answers to that question 
appeared in a poem by a friend 
of mine, Virginia Mishnun, re- 
cently published in The Human- 
ust: 

“Remember Warsaw’s ghetto 


Where Jews, slated for slaughter, 
kept their schools, 

And made new rules whereby they 
lived and died, 

Leaving a legacy that yet may 
save you: 

Terror shared is terror halved; 

The oppressor faced is in that act 
defaced; 

When all hope’s gone, defy and 
dignify. ' 

Their wills were weapons, their 
deeds 

Seeds on which the brave will 
feed 

While there is human memory on 
this planet. 

For, with the Herculean discipline 

Of those who know they cannot 
win, 

They gave a new commandment 
to the world: 

Thou shalt prevent the torment of 
the innocent.” 


SO SCARED 


The opening of the fall term in 
one Southern city, reports the 
Lansing Labor News, saw the start 
of desegregation in the second 
grade. When the mother of one 
seven-year-old came to pick up 
her daughter on opening day, she 
was eager to find out what hap- 
pened. Waiting until the child was 
home, and settled dewn with cook- 
ies and milk, the mother asked: 
“How did everything go in 
school?” 

The answer came promptly. 
“There was a little Negro girl sit- 
ting next to me all day.” 

Cautiously nonchalant, the moth- 
er posed the next question: “What 
happened?” 

“We were both so scared, we 
held hands all day.” 


Retired Members 
AUGUST 1, 1961 





Name Dept. 
James LiBurd......... ........ 255-23 
Rachel Sandberg............ 941-321 
Mary Snody.................... 15-558 
Grace Barlow .................... P5-14 
Best of Luck 
and 


KEEP IN TOUCH 











(Following are excerpts from 
the 1961 Labor Day Message by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George yo 

Labor Day is completely differ- 


ent froza all other national holi- 


days—unique in origin, in pur- 
pose and in spirit. It does not 
commemorate an historic event of 
a national hero. Instead it salutes 
the ordinary workingman. 

During the rest of the year, very 
little glamour touches the aver- 

e American worker. But on 
Labor Day he and his fellows are 
given recognition for their collec- 
tive achievement in _ building 
America, making it strong and 
keeping it free. 

In other countries and in other 
civilizations labor has been looked 
down upon, frequently enslaved. 
Here in America, on Labor Day, 
leaders in public life, from the 
President down, join in paying 
tribute to labor’s great and un- 
deniable contributions to the na- 
tion’s well-being and security. 

It is too much to expect that 
this basic truth should be ac- 
knowledged every day, not merely 
on Labor Day. American workers 
and the trade unions that repre- 
sent them do not need to be ca- 
joled and praised to do their part. 

But it must be said that they 
deeply resent the constant bar- 
rage of criticism and attack, the 
foul blows that are aimed at them 
in almost every publication and 
over the air. American labor wants 
to be treated with respect and 
fairness not only on Labor Day, 
but throughout the year. 

Those who deliberately seek to 
vy the public mind against 
abor are only hurting themselves. 
They cannot match the invective 
hurled at us by Moscow. The 
Kremlin realizes that the strong- 
est and most effective force against 
communism in the Unted States 
is the free trade movement. The 
newspapers, magazines and broad- 
casters are merely playing into 
Moscow’s hands when they try to 
defame and destroy our free trade 
union movement. 

Their efforts are doomed to fail- 
ure, in any event. The workers 
of this country have earned the 
confidence and good will of their 
fellow Americans. Through the 
trade union movement, they have 
helped to raise the American 
standard of living to the highest 
level of all time. 

They have supported every 
worthwhile liberal cause and have 
won great benefits for all the peo- 
os of this country by economic, 
egislative and political action. 
America’s vitality and progress 
during the past half century are 
due in no small part to the un- 
Yielding struggles of organized 
labor in behalf of the common 
good. 

- * . 

The emphasis the Administra- 
tion is giving to the space pro- 
gram and the prompt action of 
the Congress in supplying the 
President with the legislative 
measures he needed is, in our 
opinion, a good sign—a sign that 
America is once again moving 


ahead. 


Oct gg gl ge agen, 
Sign Your Pledge 


To Join the 


‘LABOR DAY PARADE! 
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If you... 
your husband 
or wife... 
or children 
under 19... 


or parents 
NEED BLOOD 
FROM THE BLOOD BANK 
all you have to do is 
CALL WA 44540 
LOCAL 1-8 
Will Do the Rest 











I wish that I could be as optim- 
istic on other fronts but the truth 
is that the legislative situation is 
not generally good. On the domes- 
tic economic front there are a mul- 
titude of problems—and these 
problems have a direct bearing 
on the international situation and 
on our capacity to meet the Com- 
munist threat. 

The military build-up which 
the Communist threat has made 
necessary and the additional costs 
of the missile and space program 
have provided a segment of Amer- 
ica with the excuse they wanted 
for an attack not only on wages 
and working conditions but on 
social justice legislation. 

The reactionaries in Congress 
are trying to tell the people of this 
country that we can’t have guns 
and butter too. What do they mean 
by butter? They mean decent 
housing, they mean adequate so- 
cial security, they mean school 
lunch programs, Federal aid to 
education, assistance to widows 
and orphans and unemployment 
compensation. 

Yet these are the things that 
strengthen America, not weaken it. 
America is not a bank, not a cor- 
poration, not an inanimate bud- 
get. It is people. Services and pro- 


Meany Asks Economic Growth 


Sigs 


‘In 1961 Labor Day Message 


grams which help people in the 
most trying circumstances get 
back on their feet, which promote 
better education and health and 
wider understanding of American 
ideals are not only worth spend- 
ing for—they are worth fighting 
for. 

The one thing we have to fear 
is that our national economy will 
not keep pace with our growing 
population. With full production 
and full employment America will 
become invincible. But if our econ- 
omy turns anemic, if it continues 
to suffer recurring bouts of reces- 
sion, if mass unemployment be- 
comes truly chronic, then we are 
in for serious trouble. 

And we are in for serious 
trouble if we do not meet the prob- 
lem posed by our growing work 
force. In the last decade, the work 
force grew at the rate of 820,000 
a year—820,000 additional people 
came into the labor market an- 
nually. We were not able to find 
jobs for them—the unemploy- 
ment figures prove that. 

Starting this year, and for every 
year of the Sixties, the labor force 
is going to grow at the annual 
rate of 1,350,000; 1,350,000 more 
people every year. That’s not a 
guess, That’s a vital statistic—a 
fact of the wartime baby boom. 

That means we. must find 25,000 
new jobs a week, every week for 
the next 10 years, just to put our 
new workers into gainful employ- 
ment. That’s a major problem for 
a democratic society—and it is one 
we can and must solve. 


The Communists say our free 
economy is doomed, that it can- 
not provide full employment, that 
it is bound to collapse. We must 
prove—and we can prove—they 
are completely wrong. 

We can prove it not by the 
Government doing less but by its 
doing more to keep the national 
economy healthy and _ steadily 
moving forward. 


Straus Breaks Macy Rule; 
Union Chairman Protests 


As Local 1-S members know, 
there are a great many company 
rules and regulations in Macy’s. 

If the staff people violate the 
rules, they hear all about it. And 
disciplinary action is often the 
consequence. 

Recently the board chairman of 
R. H: Macy and Co., Inc., broke 
one of the company rules. 

Here’s what happened: 

Mr. Straus purchased two pairs 
of golf gloves from Mrs. J. Braun- 
stein in Dept. 38. When the sale 
was completed, Sister Braunstein 
asked the company executive to 
please wait a moment, she would 
seal the package in accordance 
with company instructions. 

She went to get the sales re- 
ceipt and, when she returned, Mr. 
Straus had disappeared with the 
unsealed package. 

Jerry Harte, Sth Floor chair- 
man, hearing of the incident, filed 
a grievance. It is, after all, not 
the business of the Union how 
executives conduct themselves in 
their executive~ level activities. 
But the Union is very much con- 
cerned when an executive, high 
or low, requires a Union member 
to violate a rule for which she 
might face disciplinary action. 


Responding to the grievance, 
5th Floor superintendent M. S. 
Hecker said that, in this case, the 
employee involved had done all 
that was expected of her. 


But Macy’s Labor Relations ex- 
plained further. Since Mr. Straus 
worked in the corporate offices, 
he had not seen the company 
bulletin dealing with the matter, 
since it had not been distributed 
there. However, the particular 
company bulletin would be dis- 
tributed in these corporate offices. 


Unfair Labor Practice 
Charges Reach New High 


The greatest three-month total 
of unfair labor practice charges in 
the 26-year history of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was 
filed in the April-June quarter— 
2,222 against employers, 1,215 
against unions. 

Filings increased by almost 8 
per cent over the first quarter of 
1961, the NLRB said. It reported 
a rise also in representation elec- 
tion requests—from 2,775 in the 
first quarter to 2,815. 

Of elections held during the sec- 
ond quarter, unions won majority 
designation in 929, or 54 per cent. 





A. EMPLOYEE: 


Saturday Onlies 


standing.) 
B. FAMILY: 


and unmarried 


dren, for each parent 





. CHILDREN of Employee: 
Of married employee, under 19 years of age 


Of widowed or divorced employee, with depen- 
dent children, for each parent 


Of married members ...... 


Note: If you are going to the hospital and 
think you will need blood, be sure to call 
the Local 1-S Blood Bank first. Arrange- 
ments can be made to ensure that blood 
will be available without unnecessary fees. 


REVISED 
LOCAL 1-S, MACY'S 


BLOOD BANK 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 


All regular employees, staff and executive 


(Employees on maternity leave who are members 
of Local 1-S are eligible if member is in good 


1. HUSBAND or WIFE of Employee: 


30 pints 


Of widowed or divorced employee, under 19 
years of age and unmarried 


Infant, child of employee, under 90 days old .. 15 pints | 
. PARENTS of Employee: | 


Note: Name of father and mother of employee 
must be on prior record. 


Of single employee, for each parent 
Of widowed or divorced employee without chil- 








Last Henderson Strikers 
Released From N.C. Jail 


The last three of the eight mem- 
bers of the Textile Workers Union 
imprisoned in the Henderson 
“conspiracy” case—Boyd E. Pay- 
ton, Charles E. Auslander and 
Lawrence Gore—have been re- 
leased. 

North Carolina Governor Terry 
Sanford commuted the sentences 
of the eight men. Payton, Aus- 
lander and Gore had received the 
most severe sentences; they were 
arrested two years ago and served 
nine months in prison, 

The sentences were related to 
the bitter strike of the Textile 
Workers against the Harriet-Hen- 
derson Cotton Mills, Henderson, 
N. C. The unionists were charged 
with “conspiracy” to dynamite the 
plant. 

However, no dynamite or other 


explosives was found. The case 
was known as the “crime that 
never happened.” 


In New York TWUA President 
William Pollock welcomed the re 
lease of the last three men as “ale 
other step in the direction of wip- 
ing out the injustice which has 
been done to them.” 

The eight unionists were con 
victed largely on the testimony of” 
a former TWUA member, Harold | 
Aaron, who acknowledged that he” 
was in the pay of the North Caro= 
lina State Bureau of Investigations 

TWUA claimed that Aaron was) 
an “agent provocateur” and that 
he sought to entrap the unionists. 

During the trial it was revealed 
that Aaron had 13 arrests and 12 
convictions on his record. 





PERSONALS 


WANTED—Mature woman to share spacious 3-room furnished apart- 
ment in Kingsbridge area. Block-and-a-half from subway to the store. 


Call FO 5-0865 after 7:00 P.M. 


WANTED—28” bicycle. Reasonable. Call LU 3-8426 after 6:00 P.M.” 
FOR SALE—2-speed blender. Like new. $10. Call PR 2-4881 anytime.” 








MEDICAL PLAN —For the name and address of the doctor, f 
dentist, optometrist or podiatrist nearest you CALL the Union [7 
Office—WA 4-4540 or Associated Physicians Medical Group— | 
BU 8-4210 (Night or Day) when the Union Office is closed. Com- | 


plete schedule of fees available upon request. 
Full information on benefits and regulations can be obtained 

from the health 
asked to remind 
to the Local 1-S office. 
BLOOD BANK—If you need blood from the Blood Bank CALL 
the Union Office—WA 4-4540. 


lan consultant at the union. Members are also 
eir doctors that all claim forms must be returned | 
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